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With this issue SOCAL ACTION begins its fifth 
volume. As our readers and subscribers are already 
aware, SOCIAL ACTION which began with 32 pages 
will henceforth be increased in size to 48 pages. It 
will contain some permanent features which we hope 
will increase its usefulness. There will be, in addition 
to the Social Survey which has been included in it 
for over a year, accounts of social activities of Catholic 
‘institutions and organisations and reprints of social 
documents of exceptional importance. The subscrip- 
‘tion too has been raised from Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 per year. 


These improvements will, we hope, give satisfaction 
to our readers. On this occasion it may not be amiss 
to say few words to them regarding the policy and 
objectives of this little publication. We must confess 
that suggestions for improvement have been many, 
and have come from sources keenly interested in the 
Institute, and anxious to promote social work. Most 
people wanted a larger size, more matter, and con- 
siderable improvement in get up and the quality of 
paper. We regret that we have not been able to carry 
out most of these suggestions. It was felt that the 
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present “pocket book ” size has some advantages. Like 
a good many other reviews and magazines of the same 
‘size it is easy to carry about for reading in moments 
of leisure. As for improvement in get-up and quality 
of paper, the reason for the maintenance of the older get- 
up — which was an improvement on the issues of the 
first two years — is purely financial. ‘We could not 
afford to raise the subscription beyond 6 rupees. Even 
this 50 per cent increase made necessary by the in- 
crease in size may affect the number of our subcribers. 

That in course of time the review should become 
bigger and contain very much more matter is cer- 
tain. But at present the programme of work which 
the Institute has marked out for itself does not per- 
mit this expansion. With a limited staff we have not 
only to bring out this monthly but also to publish 
text books and books called by the occasion. We have 
to take part in training social workers in Schools and 
Colleges ; we have to be at the service of the Hierarchy 
for assistance in social work in parishes and dioceses, 
and to organise Social Conferences. With more quali- 
fied men on the Staff of the Institute, our publications 
including our monthly will increase in size and num- 
bers. 

A question frequently asked us is, to whom, the 
review addressed, what is the type of readers which 
it has in view ? We are aware of the nuance of sar- 
casm with which the question is thrown at us. In a 
solid and mainly doctrinal publication like ours it is 
not easy to please the taste of the normal newspaper 
reader. Even at the risk of limiting our appeal we 
have tried to address ourselves to educated readers 
avho have some intellecttual interests. We have in 
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view men and women who are in a position to assimi- 
late the social doctrine of the Church and help to form 
the minds and convictions of other people. Hence 
among Catholics, Priests and Nuns, Teachers and 
Professional men, students of the senior classes, 
Catholic Actionists active in working class circles, 
are the readers we have in mind. We believe 
also that our little review should interest non-Catholic 
Social workers sympathetic to the Church, or desiring 
to know something of Catholic social teaching. 


We invite social workers in particular to make 
full use of the material we give them, doctrinal and 
informational. The ever increasing numbers of social 
centres and active social agencies will feel the need 
of simple publications, flysheets in English and the 
regional languages, to instruct their people. We hope 
that full use of SOCIAL ACTION will be made in such 
publications. An excellent example of this is CON- 
TACT, the polycopied sheet brought out by the Y.C.W. 
6f Calcutta under the direction of Fr. A. Cordeiro. 
We also invite our Catholic journals in the regional 
languages to use the material in SOCIAL ACTION 
freely. 

A word about subscriptions. There are several 
subscribers whose subscription will end during the 
course of the year since they started getting the reviev- 
about the middle of the year. To them the enlarged 
review will be sent without any additional charge 
since they were not aware of the impending increase 
when they sent their subscription. It is possible that 
others may hesitate about renewing subscriptions owing 
to the increase. We know that among people of limited 
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means even a small sum makes a difference. We would 
appeal to our readers to extend their support to us 
in spite of this little sacrifice. Indeed we shall be 
asking our friends and well-wishers to help in a cam- 
paign for more subscribers. 


This new volume begins under a new editorship, 
that of Fr. A. Fonseca. To Fr. A. Lallemand, a brilliant 
journalist and a shrewd observer of the Indian scene, 
who nurtured SOCIAL ACTION in these first years, 
and who brought to the little monthly the friends and 
the good will he had gathered for the NEW REVIEW, 
SOCIAL ACTION owes a very great debt of grati- 
tude. He will continue to write his Comments each 
month. The relief from the work of editorship will 
give him more time for other activities. 


A final word about the Coat of Arms of the Insti- 
tute which appears on the cover of this number and 
which will henceforth be reproduced in all the publi- 
cations of the Institute. The shield contains symbols 
of the three types of work which practically cover 
the entire field of social effort. The factory stands 
for the industrial field; the ear of corn for agri- 
culture; the Red Cross for all types of medical 
and health assistance, and charitable relief. The 
Lamp of Charity in the:centre stands for the spirit 
which should animate all social service, the spirit of 
love of God and of Man as opposed to the spirit of 
violence and class warfare. The motto “ Bear by 
one another’s burdens.” gat % taken 
from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians emphasises 
again the lesson of Love. 


J. D’Souza. 
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M. La Pira is one of the most striking figures of 
Italy. A Sicilian, professor at the Florence University, 
he was chosen as mayor of this city which is largely 
communist. He lives in a one-room apartment of a 
clinic, with only a prie-dieu, a camp-bed and a chair 
as furniture. He is a devotee of evangelical poverty, 
takes nothing of his salary, and often gives coat or 
shoes to paupers he may chance to meet on the street. 
He gave up his seat in Parliament to devote the whcle 
of his time to the social welfare of his beloved city 
which numbers as many slums as works of art. 

How it started 

M. Giorgio La Pira became a national figure when 
he intervened in the Pignone affair. In October 1953, 
M. Marinotti, owner-director of the Pignone, an en- 
gineering firm, suddenly dismissed his two thousand 
workmen, and made ready to cross the frontier. The 
Home Minister, M. Fanfani, stopped his passport ; four 
hundred workmen occupied the factory (they were to 
stay in for forty-nine months) ; La Pira, encouraged 
by the Cardinal, had two million lirae voted by the 
municipality as a first help to the dismissed labourers, 
and persistently urged the industrialist to come to 
terms. “Are you a good shepherd according to the 
spirit of the Gospel ? Don’t you see that your decision 
is not only a matter of private economics, but of na- 
tional and human importance ?”. Pope, Cardinal and 
Bishops strongly supported La Pira’s efforts. The Os- 
servatore Romano wrote: “It would be wrong to 
reproach Italian Catholics with playing a demagogic 
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role as long as everything is not done to suppress the 
causes of the economic depression, which endangers 
the lives of the workmen. If these are to survive they 
cannot wait until to-morrow or after to-morrow the 
free play of economic forces have had their full ef- 
fects.” 

The old Pignone business had become uneconomic. 
But thanks to La Pira an arrangement was arrived 
at between a new company and the workmen ; eleven 
hundred workmen were allowed to restart two fac- 
tories ; the others who could not be given immediate 
employment were given a fresh technical education ; 
the old Pignone had to pay them their full salaries 
and also an ‘extra contractual indemnity’. (*) 


In 1954 there was a new incident. The city of 
Florence already numbered 40,000 people (ten per cent 
of its population on municipal relief.) Two firms de- 
cided to close down and added another thousand to 
the number of unemployed. La Pira did not hesitate 
and rushed to the ministerial offices in Rome to secure 
state intervention on behalf of the workmen. This 


(1) It is interesting to note the intervention of the Bishop of 

Tournai (23 December 1953) in a similar case: Seven 
coal-pits had to be closed aid over five thousand workmen 
dismissed, The Bishop reminded employers that the solution 
of an economic crisis supposes right and truth to be respected. 
“Before closing an enterprise the employer must first of all 
take into account the wish of those who are first concerned 
in the decision, namely the workmen.... There is to be no 
financial dictatorship. In the coal industry especially the 
risks of the share-holders are by far smaller than the risks 
of the workmen ; the first risk their money only, the workmen 
risk their bread and life.” 
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led to a controversy between M. Costa, president of 
the Cofindustria, Don Sturzo, one of the founders 
of Italian Christian Democracy, and good Mr. La Pira. 
A summary of their various points of view may prove 
informative to students of social ethics. 


Mr. Costa 

Mr. Costa in a letter which took the stand familiar 
to economic liberals, began with correcting some of 
the facts and figures alleged by La Pira, and then 
went on to state his general views : 


“Human laws and free contracts must be res- 
pected, and so also the reputation of people; they 
may not be violated out of love for the poor. The 
laws which regulate economy are divine laws and 
may not be infringed. One does not help the neigh- 
bour by going on employing unqualified personnel 
but in increasing production and consequently 
fostering order and discipline in factories. Human 
dignity is safeguarded if the worker gains his 
living by free labour and not by a mayor’s inter- 
vention that would change a workman into a 
spoon-fed man. 

(We have reduced unemployment these last 
years ; and what you did about the Pignone has 
been to keep workmen busy but not to create new 
wealth.... besides there are general principles in 
economic life). There has grown an opinion that 
social problems can be solved by charities or by 
beneficent interventions. Each time such a de- 
lusion has been followed, untoward results fol- 
lowed. In economic life certain principles and 
certain interdependent factors cannot be ignored. 
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Economic life necessarily involves prosperous: 
periods and difficult periods. It is a fancy tc 
suppose these latter periods can be suppressed and 
each fancy has to be paid for. During the difficult. 
periods, the undertaking must make sure it goes. 
through the crisis, prepare competition and provide- 
for expanding markets. That is why the labour 
contracts foresee a possible lay off, and adjustment 
of costs and prices. It is unthinkable that a pro- 
hibition of retrenchment in personnel be con- 

sidered.” 


La Pira 


Mr La Pira was not slow in penning his answer :.. 


“Tt is little use for me to discuss: we do not 
talk the same language. But please tell me if I 
am not bound to defend the Florence industrialists. 
Am I not bound to prevent the industrial patrimony 
of this city from being dilapidated? You know 
that the crisis here is severe in the extreme and 
that if I had not done what I did and what it was 
my duty to do disaster would have befallen not 
only Florence but also much of the national eco- 
nomy. 


“Let us talk economics. I am told not to talk 
‘micro-economy’ but ‘macro-economy’, but to 
view the organic links between small and large 
enterprises, to visualize the interdependence at 
work throughout the whole economic field. I then 
answer with the question: ‘What would the con- 
sequences be if the small-size and middle-size con- 
cerns of Florence would perish ? or if the system 
of large-scale had been disrupted as had been 
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‘decreed’ by you ? And you, my dear Doctor, what 
have you done to prevent it all? 


“You addressed me sermons on the fourth, 
the eighth commandments and so on; but you 
did not raise your little finger to help me and the 
workmen to carry the burden on our shoulders. 
You did nothing positive to prevent the whole 
industrial system from falling to pieces. You re- 
mained in the enchanting ‘contemplation’ of the 
‘majestic’ and even ‘ divine’ principles of Ricardo 
and Smith. When resources are wasted, workmen 
thrown on the street, a town’s economy threatened 
with ruin, etc, you invoke the ‘divine’ mechanics 
of Bastiat, and in Bastiat’s harmony there is no 
room for an unpleasant thing as unemployment ; 
it does not happen. 


“Instead of suggesting a remedy for the city 
or for the nation, you always invoke the ‘divine 
principles of economics and jurisprudence’ : pri- 
vate initiative (which ?, please), free competition 
(which ?), law of demand and supply (where 7), 
the sacred right of property, the right to liquidate 
concerns, the right to go bankrupt, the right to 
retrench, and so on; all metaphysics 4 la Smith 
against concrete facts. 

Why talk of free competition, private initia- 
tive, etc., in a state in which nearly all the credii 
system is nationalised and about three fourths of 
the production system is directly or indirectly 
linked up with the state ? 


“T only wish to add this: Is it right for the 
Cofindustria to take the lead against modern eco- 
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nomy — which is essentially an economy based. 
essentially on state intervention — whilst the state 
enterprises directly or indirectly are the backbone 
of its organisation and the greatest coefficient of 
its economic and political importance and of its 
social force ? There lies the key problem. 


“ Allow me one word more. You complain of 
my frequent quotations from the Gospel, and of 
my applying the Gospel’s principles to human daily 
life. Excuse me, but do you fancy the Gospel is. 
just a prayer book? It is not; it is the book for 
daily life: basic, lucid, popular. ...... All is 
recapitulated in Christ, even our economy, the 
more so that with the prayer for daily life it is. 
integrated into the intimacy with the divine father- 
hood.” 


Don Sturzo 


Don Sturzo, the adversary of all state authori- 
tatianism as of Fascism, was bound to come down 
into the arena and break a lance against state in- 
tervention. It seemed he heard the old Mussolini 
slogan: ‘All for the State, nothing outside or against 
the State’. And against that dogma he felt he had 
to raise his voice, for he is against making the 
state into an idol, Moloch or Leviathan. Of course 
good Mr. La Pira has no God but the true one, 
and for him the State is neither an end nor the 


end of man’s life. But he is the ‘etatist of the 


> 


poor ’. 

“In any case the error of all ‘etatists’ lies in 
their believing that state monopoly would secure a 
living minimum standard for each citizen. History 
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contradicts such a belief (Cf. the contrast between 
Czechoslovakia in 1919-39, and in 1945-47 and to- 
day). Nobody can doubt that concerns run by 
state or state-corporations are nearly all in deficit 
or are at any rate more costly than private con- 
cerns ; this is due to a lack of economic risk which 
diminishes the sense of responsibility, and also 
to political interference which spoils the business. 
Exceptional cases are no proofs to the contrary. 


“Now if public concerns are most costly, it 
means the state and the nation are deprived of 
savings which could be invested or used against 
other deficits. In short the system prevents a 
greater welfare for all. I do not deny that oc- 
casionally state intervention is necessary, but such 
cases should be rare and temporary. In any case 
the state should not suppress economic liberty 
under the plea of social spirit ; there is in liberty 
a moral value, and moreover intervention does not 
pay. It is high time some Catholics should cease 
flirting with a bastard Marxism.” 


La Pira 


M. La Pira in his answer evoked “ the parable 
of the Good Samaritan who did get down from 
his horse.” When a mayor sees all the ‘ wounded’ 
thrown down by the ‘robbers’, what is he to do? 
Can he pass them by on the plea that he is not 
for state monopoly? Has he not to come down 
from his horse and look after the wretch? Call 
that whatever you like, but the Gospel demands 
intervention: care of the wounded and paying 
his expenses. At the last judgement, the final 
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sentence will be: “ You intervened; it is to Me 
you did it.” 

“Don Sturzo, it is not necessary to allude to 
the Fascist State; we know what it was. You 
were then exiled in America worrying about Fas- 
cism, but our own worry was not smaller. Kindly 
note that the totalitarian state which sub- 
ordinates all individual and collective activity 
is one thing (Cf. St. Thomas Ia, Ilae, IV, 21, 31), 
and that the state which in a measured and organic 
manner steps in to solve economic and social 
problems (labour, housing, etc) is another. Would 
you kindly read again what Quadragesimo Anno 
says about the directing principle of economic life ? 
Not economic liberalism, not economic dictator- 
ship, but justice and charity must rule economic 
life ; justice which must penetrate all institutions 
and all activities and consequently should be em- 
bodied in the juridical and social order; charity 
which must be the soul of order: this holds good 
in the national and the international spheres. Were 
this order be created anew, then the social body 
would take after the Mystical Body of Christ. 


“This argument from the Quadragesimo Anno 
is a stone in your garden, dear Don Sturzo,: what 
a stone and from what hand? But possibly such 
sound principles remained a dead letter for Chris- 
tian statesmen. Yet do look at what was done 
in other countries, the U.S.A., England, etc. in 
the matter of state intervention. And what of 
Italy ? What of the hold the State has on banks, 
industry, commerce ? What of the policy of full 
employment ? 
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“Tf the State must protect the property of 
some (landed and industrial property), why not 
also the property of the others (trade-property as 
it was called in the Middle Ages) ? Do we get a 
union between the classes when the bread of the 
many is at the mercy of capricious economic con- 
ditions ? How can workmen trust an order in 
which their life depends on the caprices of the 
free initiative of some citizens ? 


“ Allow me to come back to my first question. 
What should the mayor do in the present circum- 
stances ? Should he say, “I am sorry, I may not 
violate the ‘divine laws of private initiative ; get 
out of trouble yourselves, and go in peace (Read 
James, 11, 15). It is easy enough to call Marxists 
those who come down from their horse; years 
ago, they said it of Leo XIII. Come, dear Don 
Sturzo, come and be mayor of Florence; then you 
will see how things will appear and appeal to your 
Christian mind. Let us seek the Kingdom of God 
first and His justice. Let us not vanquish evil with 
but with good evil”. 


Don Sturzo 


“Don Sturzo replied in due time; he did not 
deny the need of state intervention, particularly 
with a view to suitable integration and harmony. 
But he strongly challenged La Pira’s view that 
‘modern economy is essentially an economy of 
state intervention.’ The word ‘essentially ’ would 
change the State-by-right into a totalitarian state. 
La Pira denies he is against totalitarianism ; I take 
good note of it. But he does not realise that a 
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state economy tends to destroy real liberty, econo- 
mic and political. I accept state intervention, but 
no modern ‘etatism’ (which word implies the 
lack of measure,) as it leads to state socialism or 
communism. 

“My stand for free initiative is based on a 
scientific conviction that a state-economy is not 
only anti-economic but disastrous for political 
liberty and harmful for social welfare. I repeat 
that state undertakings are costly, to say the least, 
for the reasons I gave, and which arise from ethics 
and from psychology. The instances given by La 
Pira confirm my thesis, not his. Compare the re- 
sults in free Western Germany and in our Italy. 

“What hampered our rehabilitation was lack 
of cooperation, the demagogic campaign of trade- 
unions, the political struggle between the democ- 
ratic parties of the left and centre. Rehabilitation 
must be based on moral, psychological, political 
and economic rehabilitation. Cooperation between 
employers and employees, with a human and Chrics- 
tian sense, with a desire to find a solution, with 
respect for liberty; the State i.e. government, 
Parliament and political parties should not hamper 
but rather facilitate the general cooperation.” 


Conclusion 


This reply of Don Sturzo apparently marked the 
end of the controversy. The discusion was not con- 
clusive ; illustrations taken from other countries would 
have demanded much more thorough study and suitable 
focussing of conditions and measures taken. The parti- 
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cular case of the Italian economy itself is horribly 
complicated with partisan politics. La Pira and Don 
Sturzo are both sincere anti-fascists, they differ about 
the extent of the necessary intervention on the part 
of the State in economics, Don Sturzo stressing verities 
which hold good in a normal peaceful economy, La 
Pira stressing the extremely critical conditions, one 
might say, the war-condition which marks out Italian 
economy at present. Neither indicates how to build 
up the suitable public spirit which is necessary to rapid 
rehabilitation. 


A point which was not usually stressed in the past 
is the claim of workmen against closure of concerns ; 
this point La Pira (like the Bishop of Tournai) brought 
out forcibly; the winding up of a concern does not 
depend on the mere caprice of the share-holders, with- 
out due regard for the living interest of the workmen 
and their claim to a job. 


And so the good Samaritan of Florence goes on 
with his ministrations ; he may have to remain on foot 
for many days to come. It is high time all people on 
horseback should dismount. 


A. Lallemand 
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Blocs, blockheads and 


After a five day session in Delhi, the Central Exe- 
cutive of the Communist Party of India issued a state- 
ment which was very widely publicised even in papers 
not owned by reds, pinks or fellow-travellers. This 
statement is a study in bluff and brazen-facedness, 
which are the usual red tactics as is know to all who 
read such statements without the added disadvantage 
of red or pink glasses. And it is also clear, though sadly 
only to a few, that words have a different meaning 
when used by our comrades. Hitler once said: “No 
one will ever believe a little lie; but everyone will 
believe a big one.” Some of the things our comrades 
are telling us in this much publicised statement are 
really big ones ; and not merely small ones. 


NEUTRAL NONSENSE...... 

Whenever an occasion presents itself, Indians ge- 
nerally are anxious to praise the foreign policy of 
Nehru, which he calls dynamic neutrality ; all over 
the country this policy is hailed for the most part 
as the saving factor for India. This same policy 
is hailed as the very policy the Mahatma would 
have advocated if he were alive. But our com- 
rades care two hoots for the Mahatma; and even 
less for the safety and prestige of the country. 
In proof of the former one has only to read what the 
Soviet Encyclopaedia says about the Mahatma, and 
what dirt the comrades themselves sycophantically 
have dished out on the fair name of the Mahatma in 


their Madura meeting some time back; as proof of 


the second part, their day-to-day antics are ample 
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proof. Hence our comrades are getting panicky and 
they are only over anxious to tie India to the tail of 
the Soviet Bear and the Chinese Dragon. And for 
this end they have decided to launch ‘a major cam- 
paign’ to persuade the Government of India to con- 
clude treaties of friendship and co-operation with 
Soviet Russia, China and other ‘ peace-loving nations’. 


TALKING PEACE AND WAGING WAR ..... ‘ 
What is all this talk of peace that is going on at 
a rapid pace everywhere behind the iron curtain and 
also when the commies come out into the light? Ac- 
cording to Bishop Fulton Sheen, this peace is the third 
Trojan horse of the reds; they launched two others 
before into the midst of democratic people and they 
had a fair amount of success. The first was anti- 
Fascism, in which Communists duped the world into 
believing that it was opposed to the Totalitarian sys- 
tems. Then suddenly it entered into a union with 
Nazism, as Molotov said to Ribbentrop: “ Our friend- 
ship has been sealed in blood.” But it was the blood 
of noble Poland as World War II was launched. The 
second Trojan Horse wheeled into the ramparts of 
modern civilization was “Democracy”. Communism 
made itself appear as the ‘ great defender of the de- 
mocratic force of the world.’ And wherever the Com- 
munists have succeeded to establish their diabolic go- 
vernments, they name it democratic, as though the 
mere name is going to make any difference to the 
slavery they bring to millions. But the free world 
easily swallowed this big lie too. And now ‘the third 
horse to come out of the Stygian stables of Moscow 
is ‘Peace’. When Indira Gandhi came back from her 
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visit to Russia some time ago, she declared that where- 
ver she went in Russia, the people were heard to cry 
for peace ; at least the interpreter told her the people 
were crying for peace, even if they might have been 
erying for bread; so one of the Indian papers re- 
marked that so many people howling for peace would 
make itself such a nuisance, that the peace of the 
country would be disturbed. During his recent visit 
to Indo-China’s goaty bearded Ho Chi Minh, Nehru 
is reported to have declared Ho to be a man of peace. 


DOUBLE-TALK AND DECEIT...... 


But even Pandit Nehru can get fed up with all 
this hue and cry of the reds for peace ; once he said in 
a public letter: “The Communists shout loudly of 
peace, but there is little of peace in their shouting.” 
All the peace conferences held wherever the reds could 
regiment the poor people are all sham shows. Of this 
even Attlee in his pre-yellow-traveiling days said: 
They (the reds) talk of freedom while they murder it. 
They talk of peace while they support aggression. They 
are ruthless and unscrupulous hypocrites who pretend 
to virtues which their philosophy rejects.” ‘What is 
the meaning of peace in the mouth of the reds ? Peace 
will mean eventually war in the double talk of Com- 
munism. If peace was only in words the reds would 
have been the most peaceful people in the world ; but 
peace is not in words but in tranquillity of order, as 
Cicero puts it. And at present this order means giving 
to each free man his due under God, Who is also 
entitled to His due, which is our adoration, service and 
love. Further what are the countries termed ‘ peace- 
loving’ by our reds? Of course they do not mean 
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countries that earnestly strive after peace; but 
countries which are either under the Communist yoke, 
or are ready to acquiesce with the antics of the Soviet 
Bear and the Chinese Dragon. Korea and Indo-China 
have been blighted by the blessings of ‘ Red Peace’. 
Tibet too is reaping the same benefits ; the time might 
come, and very soon too if we are not vigilant, for 
Delhi, Calcutta or Bombay to be struck by the forces 
of Soviet peace. The dove will turn into a vulture, 
and ‘ peace’ will mean ‘ war’ as ‘ anti-Fascism’ meant 
‘Pro-Nazism’ and as ‘democracy’ meant ‘slavery’. 
‘Freedom from having to choose’ that was the de- 
finition arrived at by the reds as definition of freedom, 
as it was reported, during the visit of the British 
labourites to Moscow recently. Then no one can 
complain that the millions in the slave camps, and 
dungeons in Russia and China have not freedom. Free- 
dom as we understand it, might be termed a ‘ bourgeois 
bluff ’. 


THE PEACE-MAKERS ...... 

Eden, Mendes-France and Menon were hailed in 
the international press as the architects of the peace 
treaty at Geneva which brought about the cessation 
of hostilities in Indo-China though at a tremendous 
cost; namely that of signing away 12 million Indo- 
Chinese into Communist slavery. Some hailed the 
treaty as having saved the world from the brink of 
a world conflagration. Now our Indian comrades come 
out with a peace of precious news: in their resolution 
on the international situation described as the most 
important item discussed by the executive, they give 
credit for the succsss of the Geneva conference to 
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Russia and China; and lest people who have not yet 
lost all patriotism might perhaps brand them as traitors 
to the fatherland, they throw a crumb to India: they 
give credit ‘partly’ to India. They cannot bear the 
sight of anyone except their masters getting the credit 
for anything. 


DODGE AND DOCTRINAIRE DIALECTIQUE... 
The medley of assertions that crowd the rest of 
the resolution would speak volumes for the clever and 
cunning way in which our comrades have been drilled 
to indoctrinate their own poor countrymen. There is 
the feeling of gratification at the results achieved by 
the reds at Dien Bien Phu, and over the death of EDC, 
great anger and venom at the conclusion of SEATO 
which is roundly condemned. This is an instance in 
which even the reds see red. There is then a hue and 
cry that the Geneva Pact is violated by the applica- 
tion of SEATO to the associated states of Laos and 
Cambodia and that SEATO is going to prevent the 
unification of Viet-Nam. They hail heartily the Nehru- 
Chou declaration expressing faith in peaceful co- 
existence and non-interference as a triumph of peace. 
The Asian nations are urgently called upon to stop 
American aggression. Then they assert that they want 
a finger in the Pondicherry pie; because they helped 
to liberate it. This shows the final trend which the 
affairs of the foreign pockets will take if the reds also 
put their foot into the affair. Then the flood relief 
measures of the Indian Government are condemned as 
inadequate ; the Government should leave all the relief 
work to the reds; perhaps also the measures taken 
by China are the only adequate ones; exporting rice 
while the millions inside the country were starving. — 
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BLOCS AND BLOCKHEADS.... 

Continuing in the same strain the resolution des- 
cribes ‘ the so-called Soviet bloc as a myth’. And with 
great brazenfacedness they assert that there is only 
one bloc in the world — ‘the imperialistic Anglo- 
American bloc’. Then with a clever switching over 
of allegiance from Peking to Moscow, the Executive 
claimed that the Soviet group of nations was for peace- 
ful coexistence and non-interference founded upon 
self-determination of the people. If there is no Soviet 
bloc, how can the comrades speak of the Soviet group 
of nations right in the next line? But that is in the 
mysteries of Marxist dialectic; it progresses by con- 
tradiction, and Marx himself gave an example of it 
in this way: in his thesis of philosophy to obtain the 
doctor’s degree, he made the second sentence contradict 
the first. The comrades should follow suit of course. 
And then peaceful co-existence, non-interference, self- 
determination etc. are such nice catchwords, that no- 
body can fight against them. Co-existence will be a 
reality at least until the reds feel themselves strong 
enough to urge on the people by non-interference, i.e. 
in our ordinary words, by the activities of parties 
directed from the red Mecca, to become self-determin- 
ed, that is again in our own words, to become vassals 
of the Russian and Chinese imperialism. 


MYTHS AND MYOPIC MUGWUMPS... 

The existence of the Soviet bloc is a myth; and 
in the same way the comrades want us to believe that 
Beria was not a Soviet leader but an American spy 
and an enemy of the people And all the encomiums 
lavished on Lavrenti Beria before his purge, was the 
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work of the ‘Imperialistic and aggressive Anglo- 
American bloc’; and all that they say was found in 
the Soviet Encyclopaedia about Beria was the figment 
of American spy work. Not to be overdone in their 
zeal for the party glory the Yellow reds would have 
us believe that the Americans were the agressors in 
Korea, and they waged germwarfare. And if the 
Americans say that there are slave labour and con- 
centration camps in the red countries, that also is a 
myth. Such things are unheard of in the red paradise. 
If you want proof, ask any of the cultural delegations 
returning from Russia or China; not a single one 
of them has seen a slave labour or concentration camp. 
And the elections in the red countries are securely 
secret (it is the Americans who say that even the 
red voters don’t know what they are voting for, and 
that they are given sealed envelopes to be put into 
the ballot boxes) and they are also democratically 
free. Again it is an American lie that there are not 
opposition parties in the red countries ; all the elections 
show that the reds have 99.3“ votes and the opposition 
.7% votes. So they have opposition too, you see. 


DIALECTIC DISCOVERIES.... 


If the Americans spread contrary rumours, they 
are only harming the cause of the working millions in 
the world. Stalin was of course a benign ruler, and 
the beloved leader of the people around whom the 
Russian people rallied again and again. If it is ru- 
moured that now his memory is not honoured, or that 
his son has disappeared from the scene, they all are 
American myths. If the Americans say that millions 
were liquidated by Stalin, it is not true; even if he 
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did it, it was out of pure affection for them, can’t you 
see? And another myth circulated by the enemies 
of the Soviet people is that the disciples of Stalin 
are struggling with one another for power. And the 
reports appearing in the papers from time to time 
that such and such a minister or high official has been 
condemned to death by the Soviet tribunal, are not 
true in the first place ; even if true it is not the fault 
of Malenkov; and there is no meaning in saying 
that it is a sure sign that struggle for power is going 
on behind the scenes in the Kremlin. Only blockheads 
would believe such myths. (or disbelieve them ? eh ?) 


Sometimes even the ardent followers of red dia- 
lectics are hard put to in deciding what is myth and 
what is not in the news and views shipped from Moscow 
to them. The case of comrade Luca is an interesting 
sidelight in this matter. He became Rumania’s no. 3. 
Communist, and deputy premier, and finance minister. 
But in 1952 he was purged and was in prison till re- 
cently when he had been convicted of treason and 
handed the death sentence, which was latter charitably 
commuted to life imprisonment. The 1951 communist 
party biography said of comrade Luca: ‘ While the 
revolutionary spirit was on the upsurge in Hungary 
(1918-19), comrade Luca was among the first volun- 
teers.... With rifle in hand he fought against the 
enemies of the revolution.’ The indictment released at 
the occasion of his condmnation said that in that year 
Luca ‘ participated in bloody massacres of workers and 
peasants.’ The 1951 biography said: ‘Toward the end 
of 1924, agents of the security police arrested comrade 
Vasile Luca and subjected him to untold tortures and, 
sufferings, trying to make him betray names of his 


comrades and to make him betray his party. Like a 
true communist, he remained steadfast and unshaken 
and refused to betray the cause.’ The recent indict- 
ment said: ‘In 1924 he enrolled as an agent for the 
Rumanian secret police and acted as an agent provo- 


cateur.” And now what is myth? The 1951 or the 


1954 version ? 


SUPPORTING THE SYCOPHANTS..... 

Generally when the comrades make statements 
they time them so well that they do not contradict one 
another. An exception to this was the recently re- 
ported about-face antic of Andrei Vishinsky in the 
matter of the Trieste settlement. For while the Italian 
Red Deputies were calling the settlement an ‘ Atlantic 
sellout’, Vishinsky, in spite of the fact that a year ago 
he had vowed to veto exactly such a solution as has 
been reached by the Western allies, and although this 
solution bluntly disregarded Moscow’s insistence on 
internationalisation and a role in Trieste’s control, 
notified the Security Council that the Soviet Union 
‘takes cognizance’ of the agreement as one that ‘ will 
promote normal relations.... and thus contribute to- 
ward relaxation of tension.’ But in the case of our 
Indian comrades their red bosses did not commit such 
a blunder. For the same paper that carried the bom- 
bastic report about the resolutions of the reds’ Central 
committee carried also a statement by one of the re- 
presentatives of these red bosses in India, just to re- 
assure the country that our reds were speaking the — 
very same language their bosses wanted them to speak. 
Inaugurating a conference in Madras, convened by the 
India-China friendship Association, Gen. Yuan Chungh- 
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sien, the Chinese Ambassador to India, voiced the self- 
same sentiments contained in the resolutions. He too 
gave a blast to the ‘imperialistic aggressive circles’ 
whcm he thinks to be busily engaged in organising 
hostile military blocs among Asian countries ; he too 
talked the oft-repeated jargon of peace; termed the 
west aggressive, and congratulated the Indians and his 
own country with regard to the agreement over Tibet, 
and warned others that if everybody was so obliginz 
as India in supporting the so-called five principles, there 
would be an end of fear and apprehension prevailing 
among antagonistic nations, and that a sense of secu- 
rity and mutual confidence will be created. 


BONDS AND BONDAGE.... 

And tackling the main point of the red resolution, 
the hon. ambassador stressed the need for strengthen- 
ing the bonds between India and China. From bonds 
as envisaged by the reds to bondage as understood by 
decent people there is not a long way to go. But for 
the reds and their spokesmen it is convenient to ignore 
the fact. He too was impatient of the efforts of the 
west to keep the Indian millions out of red bondage ; 
he blasted it by saying: “It is deplorable that when 
we are devoting ourselves to peaceful co-operation, 
powers outside this sphere are engaged in creating 
tension and casting shadows, threatening peaceful life 
in Asia.” It is always the same jargon about peace ; 
does the ambassador understand that this kind of over- 
shouting makes the stuff stale ? 


MERCHANTS, MISSIONS AND MAO.... 
An exchange of missions is going on between India 
and China and the pace is reaching fever pitch. Cur- 
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rently there is another cultural delegation from China 
in India. The Indian reds and pinks and fellow tra- 
vellers for the most part go there to be indoctrinated 
and to incense the idol of red achievements. There 
have been only very few cases when gratitude for hos- 
pitality did not prevent the delegates from expressing 
the truth about the place on their return. Frank 
Moraes, Raja Hutheesingh and Brajkishore Sastri be- 
long to this minute group. But the others have re- 
acted according to the red expectation. And the reds 
when they come, do come not to learn but to teach, 
and they time their missions well too. On the eve of 
an election, either general or provincial, or some other 
important event, these missions will be touring the 
country and doing their work. And in his speech Gen. 
Yuan welcomed two such delegations girting their loins 
for the impending pilgrimage to Mao’s paradise. Ant 
he announced that a trade delegation led by a Chinese 
vice-minister was on the way to Delhi to conclude a 
trade agreement between the two countries ‘ based 
on a spirit of helping each other and adjusting each 
other’s demands and needs.’ 


THE DRAGON AND THE LION’S SHARE.... 

But in all these agreements and exchanges the 
advantage seems to be for the Chinese always. All 
the fine words of our comrades will not explain away 
the facts that go to prove this. Lately an old China 
resident wrote in the ‘ Times of India’: he said that 
there were Indian business firms numbering nearly 
130 in Canton and Shanghai, and some of them doing 
business for 100 years or more. But all these people 
had to close their business at the advent of the reds. 
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The difficulties encountered by the Indian merchanis 
were so great that they were glad to escape with their 
lives after selling out their business at rniserable prices. 
And at present there are no Indian traders in China 
and he asks whether the so-called delegations ever 
thought of inquiring into the reason of this in spite 
of all the loud protestations of friendship by the 
Chinese reds. On the other hand, there are thousands 
of Chinese in India doing flourishing business. Another 
letter appeared in the same paper after a few days 
corroborating the statements of the first one. And 
lately it was reported that there is an agreement bet- 
ween India and China on the exchange of students: 
two Chinese had already reached Delhi to learn Hindi 
and in return one Indian student will be sent to China 
to learn Chinese. Will this proportion be kept up in 
other agreements also? No wonder then if people 
ask why all the advantages acruing from the present 
friendship is one-sided. How will Mao’s satellites in 
India explain this fact ? Will they counter by brand- 
ing the whole thing as a myth and as the attempt of 
agents of the western imperialists to disrupt the 
friendly relations existing between the two countries, 
which seemed to have reached the climax with the 
visit of the Indian Prime Minister to China ? 


DIGNIFIED DEFLATOR.... 


Regarding the statement of the Central Executive 
of the Indian Communist party, even the reds were 
surprised that no serious attempt was made to blow 
up this bloated balloon of Bolshevik bluff, let off by 
our comrades with a make-believe ‘made in India’ 
mark. But some of their smugness was knocked off 
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when Nehru spoke in the House of people. His answer 
came however just like a petty prick, not a strong 
blow up. In keeping with his usual parliamentary 
gentlemanliness, Nehru acted as a dignified deflator. 
Though capable of using strong language when he 
wants, Nehru is reluctant to retort in kind to our reds. 
Once he described the Indian Communist party as 
‘a foul conspiracy based on fraud and deceit and vio- 
lence to produce chaos in India.’ But such instances 
seem to be the exception ; his usual manner is illus- 
trated by the following :— Once in the parliament, 
provoked by the commies with false charges, he got 
up and said: “Some members on the other side are 
constantly saying, and are repeating like some man- 
tram which they have learned by heart without under- 
standing what it is, that we are stooges of the Ame- 
ricans, that we are part of the Anglo-American bloc, 
and so on. I should, however like them and others to 
try and get out of their habit of learning slogans and 
phrases and repeating them again and again. It becomes 
rather stale work.” 


YOU KNEW WHERE YOU WERE.... 

During the debate on the foreign policy of India 
in the House of the people, Nehru said :— “ Let us take 
another matter and let us be frank about it. Most of 
these countries (the S.E. Asian ones of which he was 
just speaking) are afraid not of what Governments 
do officially but what they might do through the acti- 
vities of the communist party in these countries. This 
is one of the serious difficulties that have arisen in 
international affairs. Previously, one country was 
against another. You knew where you were. There 
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might be some people in one country who sympathis- 
ed with the other but, broadly speaking, two nations 
came into conflict. Now we have this new development 
that in national groups there are what may be called 
international groups who oppose the national grou 
and who psychologically, emotionally and intellect- 
ually, if you like, are tied up with another national 
group. That creates difficulties. In fact, that is one of 
the essential difficulties of the situation. 


BOLSHEVIK BONDAGE.... 

“T am not discussing Communism, but the theory 
of it. I am merely pointing out the essential difficulty 
of the situation in all these odd countries. If there 
was such a thing as a communist party in a country, 
i.e. a national communist party, that is a party which 
had nothing to do with another country, that is a dif- 
ferent matter. It has got a certain policy — economic, 
political and whatever it is — and it is one of the 
various parties. The difficulty comes in because that 
party in our country is intellectually, emotionally and 
otherwise tied up with other groups in another coun- 
try and the other country might well utilise that for 
its advantage (cheers from Congress benches). That 
is the fear that comes to all these S. E. Asian countries 
and others, whether it is Burma, Thailand or any other 
country, with the result, unfortunately, that problems 
which could be considered by themselves get tied up 
with these extraneous issues and different types of 
reactions are created.” 


“In the old days there was the Comintern, that 
International Communist Organisation which was 
wound up sometimes during the last war. Later came 
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the Cominform, which was, I suppose, something of the 
old type in a different garb. I think that these orga- 
nisations and the activities that grow from that idea 
have certainly caused a good deal of apprehension and 
disturbance in various countries and nations.” 


“Now as a reaction to this, we have other forms 
of international interference in national affairs grow- 
ing up in various countries, not of course in that ideo- 
logical way but in a practical, Governmental, sub rosa 
way. It is extraordinary how this kind of thing is 
growing in most countries not on one side but on every 
side.” 


RESENTMENT AND REINFLATION.... 

With an air of injured innocence, the reds reacted 
to this statement violently and readily. Mr. Nehru’s 
reference to international communism gave an inte- 
resting twist to the debate that followed. The two 
communist speakers of the day, Mr. Hiren Mukerjee 
and Mr. Sadhan Gupta reacted sharply. Mr. Mukerjee 
admitted that communism was a world movement, 
and Mr. Sadhan Gupta alleged that Mr. Nehru’s re- 
marks were prompted by thoughts of U.S. aid and the 
commonwealth link; — so reported the papers about the 
behavicur of the reds inside the parliament house. 
Another comrade, Sundarayya, called a press confe- 
rence and communicated the wonderful news that the 
Indian communist party was not allied with any foreign 
government or party. If it was tied up at all, it was 
because of its fellow feeling for the toiling masses in 
the world. But then some mischievous people started 
saying, which in the eyes of the reds amounted to 
ealumny, that the toiling masses our comrades were 
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most anxious to be linked with are at present those 
of Russia and China and precisely in these two coun- 
tries the masses are no more supposed to be toiling, 
but to be ruling. And those impish people riddled our 
reds with questions and required them to explain their 
casuistry. Poor people! They do not know the very 
fundamental tenet of communism, namely, contradic- 
tion, and the more the better for the reds. And still 
more impertinent people started writing in papers, 
reviewing the whole history of the Indian communist 
party, from its beginning which was foreign inspired 
and instigated, the first members being Moscow train- 
ed, and being directed from Moscow by M. N. Roy ; and 
then these people ran through the history of the acti- 
vities of the party to the present day, and they tried 
to show how our comrades have always kowtowed to 
the Kremlin masters. Each and every bit of policy 
was inspired from the Moscow sanctum. If some party 
leaders were made scapegoats (like P. C. Joshi, Rana- 
dive, Rajeshwar Rao etc.) that too was under the 
Kremlin directive. And then come the pilgrimages to 
Moscow, the red Mecca. Will these mischievous imps 
poke their dirty fingers into the hole made by Nehru by 
his dignified prick, and reduce this bloated balloon of 
Bolshevik bluff to rags, in spite of all the frantic efforts 
of the comrades to re-inflate it? (Will the avenging 
angels be sent from Moscow and Peking ? It is as yet 
too early to give an answer. 


S. Fernandez 
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A Social Echibition 


A Social Exhibition was held at Bombay during 
the Marian Congress. A few might ask what Our 
Lady has to do with the social problems. An educated 
Christian would not put the question ; he well knows 
that Christian doctrine and practice have intensely 
social aspects, that Mary was given a definite role not 
only in individual but in collective redemption, that 
she is the spiritual mother of mankind, and is never 
absent from Christian life. 

Her significance in social development is promi- 
nent. If the value and dignity of the person is at the 
basis of democracy, was it not proper in a Marian Con- 
gress to single out the very first human person? Was 
it not because of this tenet on the human person and 
of Mary’s place in mankind that women were given 
their status in the family and in society, that virgins 
were canonised as early and as readily as the greatest 
pentiffs, that women were to share in the work of 
the Mother of the Apostles ? Is not Mary the patroness 
of countless orders and congregations devoted to social 
service in schools, orphanages, refuges, hospitals, etc ? 
Did not the Marian sodalities in past centuries initiate 
much of the social and charitable work which is now 
assigned to distinct associations or taken up by the 
State ? Has not the Legion of Mary a fine record in 
case-work ? Was not the devotion to Mary largely 
responsible for that sense of purity which marks the 
Christian home and society ? In the Christendom of 
old, were not Mary’s shrines refuges for the guilty 
and sanctuaries for the poor and the soldiers, and were 
not her feast-days listed for God’s Truce ? 
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And what of Mary’s prominent place in our artis- 
tic life, paintings, sculpture, poetry and in the cultural 
pursuits of Christian society? May we not acclaim 
her as the Queen of social peace ? 


Such a trend of thought was not developed at the 
Bombay social exhibition, but it was at the background 
of its inspiration, even if more immediate necessities 
demanded another line of treatment. The exhibition 
was planned and organised by keen social workers of 
De Nobili College, Poona. Theirs was a scholastic 
effort at presenting the social question in its usual 
meaning. A first series of exhibits was a pictorial state- 
ment of the problem: maldistribution of wealth and 
welfare, class strife, national unrest and international 
insecurity. 

The second series depicted the Communist way of 
solving the problem with all its brutal efficiency. Its 
achievements are more spectacular than the monu- 
ments which antiquity built up with slave labour. But 
Communism with the narrow-mindedness and short- 
sightedness of any type of materialism inevitably 
dwarfs the soul, demands a relentless tyranny and 
de-personalizes man. 

In contrast the Catholic solution propounds basic 
principles that foster the true progress of society along 
with the achievement of one’s best self: primacy of 
spiritual values ; priority of respect and love due to 
each human person ; dominating preoccupation of jus- 
tice, equity and charity in every terrestrial endeavour ; 
policy of peace, harmony and constructive progress. 
A concrete programme based on such principles would 
be an embodiment of integral humanism. 
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The fourth section dealt with conditions and ef- 
forts in India. In general social legislation, community 
projects, Bhoodan movement, etc., reveal preoccupa- 
tions similar to those propounded by the Catholic 
Church, and call for the cooperation of everyone. 

The didactic slant gave the exhibition a touch of 
novelty. No gadgets, no curiosities that make a popular 
appeal : but a series of charts and posters stating facts 
and principles. One may well ask why so much space 
was given to Communist achievements and so little 
to the numberless social works under Christian inspi- 
ration. It was so tempting to depict or suggest the 
first Community Projects in Paraguay, the rehabili- 
tation work of a Peter Claver, the Christian endeavour 
among the most savage tribes, the endless series of 
orphanages, creches, refuges, schools, hospitals, relief 
societies, cooperative associations, schools of social 
science, efforts at class harmony and social peace, etc. 
which marks out Christian history in all countries and 
centuries. What an imposing frescoe of genuine hu- 
manism could have been contrasted with the subhuman 
feats of Communism ! The organisers were well aware 
of it; they resisted the attraction and chose to limit 
themselves to a brief and incomplete summary of 
Christian achievements. Was it excessive modesty or 
shyness before the dimensions of the task? Or was 
it not rather the deliberate desire to bring out the 
sound idea that no amount of individual achievements 
ever expresses or exhausts the full doctrine of the 
Church ? 

On the other hand the doctrine was sound, the 
facts forcibly brought out, the conclusions impressively 
neat. The drawings were artistic, the colouring well- 
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balanced, and the tone high above ordinary exhibi- 
tions. One would have fancied the exhibits were pages 
‘torn from a medieval manuscript elaborated with Do- 


-minican erudition and illuminated with Benedictine 


artistry, pages which the educated would pore over 
with profit. The Social Institute treasures them all 
and will put them to good use. 

A. Lahuri 


In view of some recent public statement on the 
establishment of a socialist democracy and the intention 
of the Second Five Year Plan to expand the sector 
for State investment and State management of new 
industry in the country, it is good to remind our 
readers of the very clear and definite statement of the 
Australian Hierarchy in their Social Justice State- 
ment of 1948 on ‘ Socialisation ’’. Here are some extracts. 
There is first a definition of terms : 

COMMUNISM is a political philosophy which is 
based n materialism. Its economic aim is the com- 
plete control and operation of all the economic re- 
sources of the nation by the government and its 
agencies. Its political objective is the dictatorship of 
one party, achieved by the use of revolutionary vio- 
lence, the destruction of all other parties and the 
suppression of all other political opinions. 


Communism is completely opposed to Christianity 
and between the two there can be no compromise. 
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SOCIALISM, in the strict sense, is a theory which 
advocates that the State should take over and operate 
the entire machinery of production, distribution and 
exchange. It differs from Communism in that its ad- 
herents generally believe that Socialism can be achiev- 
ed by peaceful means. 


Socialism in this strict sense has a Marxist basis 
and is repugnant to Christian social principles. 


SOCIALISATION is a word to which two diffe- 
rent meanings are commonly attributed. By some it 
is defined in the same terms as Socialism has been 
defined in the preceding paragraph. Whether this 
theory is called ‘Socialisation’ or ‘Socialism’, it is. 
equally opposed to Christian social teaching. 

On other occasions ‘ Socialisation’ is held to mean 
State ownership of public utilities like the railways 
and the electricity supply, and the State ownership 
or control of basic industries and monopolies which 
cannot safely be left in private hands. 

In this latter usage of the term, ‘ Socialisation’, as 
such, is not offensive to Christian principles. 

The Statement then affirms that ‘the Church will 
resolutely refuse to intervene in any matter which is 
purely political or purely economic.’ The Church will 
only intervene where any moral principle is directly 
violated or stands in danger of being set aside. There- 
fore the teaching of the Church on the question of 
Socialisation springs not from temporary political con- 
siderations, but rather from the Church’s vision of a 
social order which is in conformity with the nature 
and -destiny of man. 
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The concluding part of the State contains the fol- 
lowing general principles concerning Nationalisation 
set down for the guidance of Catholics. 


1. While the nationalisation of certain industries may 
be justified under certain conditions, it is quite 
clear that the nationalisation of ALL the means of 
production is absolutely wrong in principle and can- 
not be held by Catholics. It is equally wrong whe- 
ther its achievement is proposed by peaceful or by 
violent means, whether it is to be achieved piece- 
meal or at one stage. 


2. A system which, while avoiding complete nation- 
alisation, extends public ownership far beyond what 
is required by the common good, is opposed to 
Christian teaching...The nationalisation of indus- 
tries which are capable of being conducted in small 
units cannot be reconciled with Christian thought. 

3. The Church recognizes that, under present condi- 
tions,there are certain forms of enterprise and in- 
dustry which are of quite extraordinary importance 
to the community, and which may legitimately 
come under public control in one form or another, 
although not necessarily by means of nationalisa- 
tion. 

‘Among these are banking and insurance, the 
manufacture of steel and heavy chemicals ; rail, 
sea and air transport; public utility services 
(electricity, gas, tramways) ; armaments. 


While it is true no doubt that some of these con- 
cerns are efficiently conducted, the question of effi- 
ciency is of secondary importance. These are the 
industries which if they remain in the hands of 
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uncontrolled private bodies, confer upon these 
bodies the ‘dominating power’ referred to by Pius 
XI. This power is “so great that it cannot with- 


out danger to the general welfare he entrusted to 
private individuals”. (Q.A.) It is beyond doubt 


that the companies which operate in these fields, 
few in number and extensive in power, are in a 
position often to dominate alike their customers, 
their suppliers, their employees, their potential 
competitors, and at times, even the public authority. 


Among the industries which should be publicly 
controlled there are some which may be legiti- 
mately be nationalised. In the words of the present 
Holy Father, “these are the cases in which it is 
evident that (nationalisation) is really required for 
the common good — that is to say that when it is 
apparent that it is the ONLY method which will 
effectively remedy an abuse or avoid a wastage of 
the productive resources of the country ; and which 
will ensure the organic development of these very 
resources, and which will direct them so as to 
benefit the economic interests of the nation... .” 


However since nationalisation is not the only 
way, nor even the primary way, in which the Go- 
vernment should intervene in industry, recourse 
should be had to it only if and insofar as other 
less drastic measures have been shown by ex- 
perience to be insufficient. 


Even if in a particular case nationalisation proves 
to be justifiable, it is an expedient which may 
have dangerous results. “Instead of diminishing 
the mechanical character of life and work.....” 
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writes the present Holy Father, “ nationalisation, 
even when morally legitimate, is more likely to 
increase it.” 

This undesirable development comes about in two 
ways. In the first place, the nationalised industries 
will always be large industries with a tendency to 
keep on increasing in size. The larger the industrial 
unit the greater the inclination to value the worker 
as a mere cog in the productive machine. 

On the other hand, the fact that the Government 
sinks millions of pounds into a nationalised industry 
will inevitably mean that it will fight to preserve its 
monopoly, even when new technical methods make it. 
possible for the industry to be run by small units 
operated by working proprietors. 


6. Hence even when the State does justly nationalise 
some enterprise, it would be a mistake for it to 
conduct that enterprise as a centralised monopoly. 
For this would be simply to substitute State capita- 
lism for private capitalism, a process without any 
advantage to the community. 


7. In the case of the nationalisation of a particular 
enterprise, it is obvious that a just compensation 
should be paid. 


The State and the Community. 

For lack of space, we give here a brief summary 
of the letter addressed by Pope Pius XII to the recent 
French Semaine Sociale at Rennes, July, 1954. The 
mission of the State, says the Pope, is to control, aid 
and direct the private and individual activities of na- 
tional life that they converge harmoniously towards. 
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the common good. That good can neither be defined 
according to arbitrary ideas nor can it accept for its 
standard primarily the material prosperity of society, 
but rather it should be defined according to the har- 
monious development and the natural perfection of 
man. It is for this perfection that society is designed 
by the Creator as a means. In a word, the true notion 
of the State is that of an organism based on the moral 
order of the world. On this sovereign order is based 
the true and effective authority of the State. On this 
common basis the person, the State, the public autho- 
rity, with their respective rights and duties, are in- 
dissolubly bound. Hence the State could not violate 
the personal freedom of the individual without at the 
same time undermining its own authority. 


. A crisis within the State is often the consequence 
of moral causes. The observance of democratic life 
imposes stiff demands on the moral maturity of each 
citizen. Often enough even Christians can be wanting 
in this respect, either through indifference to civic 
and political life, or through selfishly seeking their 
own interests. And thus they too deserve blame for 
the ills of society. But the Catholic must set a good 
example in this matter. There is no conflict between 
loyalty to the Church and loyalty to the State. 


It is to be noted that individual lack of civic con- 
sciousness quickly becomes collective. In the modern 
democratic State are to be found very powerful group 
interests which can be a danger to the very existence 
of the State because of their power and influence, 
which they use to further their own interests. While 
the Church desires that some of these group organi- 
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sations, like Trade Unions, professional groups, etc., 
should be allowed to develop to facilitate State acti- 
vity, She also wants them to be guided to their acti- 
vity by motives of disinterested service of the com- 
munity, by a sense of justice and charity. 


The aim of the State should therefore be to pre- 
serve a fine balance between weakly bowing to power- 
ful business or professional interests and, on the other 
hand, assuming all powers in its own grip. Finally 
we should never lose sight of the moral roots of the- 
whole crisis of citizenship in the modern State. 


A. F. 


Survey 


Our Prime Minister has repeatedly given out his: 
views after his return from China. The problems of 
India and China were similar in general. The approach 
and the method of solving them are poles apart. Amidst 
his praises of China, her people and her enthusiasm, 
he never missed an occasion of deploring the lack of 
freedom; he remains at heart bound to the funda- 
mentals of democracy, however much the Communist 
Party of India and its papers omitted his well-publiciz- 
ed reservations. 


The Communist leader in the Lok Sabha, Mr. P. 
Sundarayya, deplored Mr. Nehru’s strictures on the 
Party; it was an old slander to accuse the C.P.TI. 
of being intellectually, emotionally and otherwise tied 
up to other groups in other countries and to fear that 
such groups could well take advantage of such bonds. 
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‘The tempestuous eloquence of the Red leader has not 
swept away the patriotic memories about what Com- 
munists did and do all over the world, during the last 
war and after. 


From the south there comes the news that the 
Communists had been routed in the elections to the 
District Board (among others Tanjore, Madurai, Ram- 
nad, Tirunelveli) ; yet the elected Congressmen should 
not be naively congratulated. They got the majority 
owing to the support of the Dravida Kazhagan ; com- 
munalists defeated communists. That is not genuine 
democracy. 


North and South 

An enquiry made in the South brought out the 
dissatisfaction of Southerners with what they consider 
the dominance of the North over the South, in party 
politics, administration, business and education. Tamil 
people concluded that the Northerners were dominat- 
ing first business, then political groups and public ser- 
vices. Telugus rated Northern dominance otherwise : 
first in politics, then in business. On the whole Kana- 
digas and Malayalees were less hostile to and appre- 
hensive of Northerners. 


To the question whether this preponderating in- 
fluence of Northerners in business was conducive to 
prosperity, 36.2 per cent replied in the affirmative, 19.6 
per cent of the Hindus in the negative and the re- 
mainder opined it made no difference. That meant 
that some 80 per cent opposed any trade restriction 
on such grounds or were indifferent. The Christian 
element which is pretty strong in the South was for 
freedom for all. 
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Were an enquiry conducted in the North, people 
would retaliate that Southerners are counted in 
thousands through the administrative services. In 
any case such type of enquiries is little conducive to 
national unity. 


Foreigners 


From another enquiry we obtain figures that show 
the progress of Indianization in business. In 1947 there 
were 6.162 Indians against 7.625 non-Indians in the 
salary group Rs. 300 to Rs. 500 while in 1954 the num- 
bers were respectively 18.642 and 7.750; in 1947 the 
figures for the salary group Rs. 500 to 999 were 2.225 
Indians and 1.616 non-Indians, which figures in 1954 
had changed to 7.496 and 650; the 1947 numbers in 
the salary slab from Rs. 1,000 and above were 504 
Indians and 5.844 non-Indians but in 1954 they had 
been altered to 3.346 Indians and 7.008 non-Indians. In 
short Indianization is well advanced only in the salaries 
below Rs. 1.000. There is progress however in all sec- 
tors and the increase in total numbers of industrial 
employees reveal a general extension of business acti- 
vity. 


Firms are not adverse to Indianization ; patriotism 
and economy go well together in this field. Whether 
outsiders should be kept on must be decided by the 
needs of the industry and measured by the facilities 
for replacement ; at times firms are liable to endanger 
business on the plea of economy on salaries. In the 
last resort the Government should be consulted on the 
point whilst it should be the austere duty of foreigners 
to train their successors as soon and as well as possible. 
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In industry it is relatively easy to judge if one 
man or other is absolutely essential. In the field of 
education the matter is more difficult. The value of a 
professor is not measured by the number of lectures he 
delivers, not even by the number of passes he secures. 
at public examinations, but rather by what he is, what 
he knows beyond the range of a syllabus, by the ideas 
and methods of work he inculcates, by his power to 
rouse and guide study and research, by the character 
training he imparts, by a number of imponderable ele- 
ments which differentiate a master from a pedagogue. 
Provided the educational and academic authorities are 
Indian, the doors of our colleges and universities should 
remain wide open to visiting philosophers and scien- 
tists. 


Our Teachers. 

After surveying teaching conditions in India for 
the last two years, the International Team of the Ford 
Foundation has given his considered judgement about 
secondary schools. It may be summarised as follows : 
salaries are intolerably low and preclude any progress. 
in education; an appeal to the traditional relation 
between guru and disciple is no valid excuse. Teachers: 
should be given the benefits of health insurance, and 
other amenities. The age of retirement should not be 
less than sixty and might well be above. Training 
programmes should be revised and coordinated. 

In a remarkable speech, Dr. Amarnath Jha, presi- 
dent of the All-India Federation of Educational Asso- 
ciations, insisted on the right of parents to choose the 
type of education they want for their children ; large 
sums have been spent on basic education and the re- 
sults are miserable. Basic education aims at teaching 
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manual dexterity to children and keeping them in the 
countryside. But such education, he observed, practi- 
cally ignores languages, history, and other related sub- 
jects. On his part, Shri Dinkerrao, the Bombay Minis- 
ter, confessed that the state coffers were empty (though 
he was on a later occasion to reveal that the Bombay 
government intended taking over all aided private 
schools). 

The Conference passed a resolution about the dis- 
missal of a teacher: charge sheet and a fortnight to 
prepare answers, arbitration board with chairman of 
no less a rank than a District Session Judge, three 
assessors, one nominee of the Minister of Education, one 
representative of the management and one represent- 
ative of the State Teachers’ Association. Politicians 
should evacuate the field of education and the State 
should protect teachers as well as P.T.T. employees. 


Basic education again came under fire in the Con- 
vocation Address of the.Poona University when Sir 
Mirza Ismael called it “a retreat from civilization ”. 
Handicraft may and must come within the educational 
system but it should never form the core of it. What 
was a fine idea has been turned into a fetish ; the plan 
of self-supporting schooling has distorted the purpose 
of e--ation. Even our Universities pay exaggerated 
regard for job-seekers and run the risk of turning out 
graduates that have never read beyond their text- 


Films. 
Each day of the week, 3500 cinemas open their 


gates ; the attendance is estimated at over two millions. 
Last year our sixty-five studios produced 233 films. The 
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capital invested in the trade amounts to forty-two 
crores of rupees, the gross income reaches twenty-five 
crores per year, over one million people are employed 
directly or indirectly. Such figures reveal the business 
importance of the film industry. 


The social consequences are hard to estimate ; it 
is considered that in a general manner the films have 
little educative value for the masses, and in quite a 
few cases detrimental to the morality of youth. Accord- 
ing to a judgement of the Madras High Court, the 
Government has no authority to impose its newsreels. 
On the other hand censorship rules are revised on 
occasion and made more stringent. Film censors show 
plenty of goodwill and readily sacrifice their profes- 
sional tasks for the strenuous work of viewing a new 
film. Their zeal is, however, more obvious than their 
judgement and than the moral standard they apply. 


E. Gathier 


a worker prays 
this day 
my work i did as best i could, 
o God of workers all, 
great God and just. 
i walk home with the setting sun: 
to a mud hut, 
a wife 
and to a bunch of kids. 
but deep a song lies in my heart; 
for my boss, he stood beside me 
as i spun the thread today. 
he watched me at my work 
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O tho sultry is our spinning shed : 

re his cosy dwelling he had left 

d to watch me at my work. 

ss and he stooped to pick a fallen thread 
my nervous hands had dropped. 

it i thanked him with a blush. 

ve he winked at me and said— 

a okay, old boy, 

d- you get your bonus too today, 

ne don’t you ? 

is. then off he moved away. 

ved tisn’t the song of the bonus, 

good God, 

Ww that stirs this worker’s heart ; 

sir *tis the way he picked and gave 

ly. that thread 


(so casual, yes, 

unpatronizing too) 

the matter-of-fact way, 

as a friend would hand his friend a thread. 


the thought, — 

i now can buy more food 

with the cumshaw i received — 
is great. 
but the joy i treasure more, 
very much more than this baksheesh i earned 
is the friendship of a friend i found, 

the friendship of my friend, 

my boss. 

Vinny 


BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 

Human Relations in Industry. By Michael P. Fogarty 
Pp. 104. Oxford: Catholic Social Guild, 1954. Price, 2s. 

The present booklet has been chosen as the 1954 year— 
book of the Catholic Social Guild. Its author is professor of 
Industrial Relations at University College, Cardiff. Each of 
these facts is sufficient guarantee of its worth. Yet both to- 
gether do ‘not lead one to surmize all its merit and value. 
Methodical analysis, factual information, clarity of views and 
especially Christian inspiration are features which put it in 
a class apart. 

Its very compact thought and logical sequence make it 
hard to summarize its contents. The booklet purports to out- 
line answers to fundamental questions: Why treat of human 
relations in industry ? What are the key-points in such rela- 
tions? What of the past and future history of human rela- 
tions in industry ? What can be the contribution of Christians 
to that history? The age of competition and the age of direc-~ 
tion have been followed by the present stage, the age of human 
relations. How can an individual be helped to fit in an industrial 
concern and in industrial life? How long will it take to solve the 
problems of human relations in business life? These matters are 
studied with the didactic ease of a successful professor, and with 
the erudite realism of a specialist. The background is the 
development of industry in the West; it is however familiar 
to students in the East and can readily be compared with 
parallel stages in Indian industrial history. That is why the 
booklet is emjnently suitable to study circles and social 
courses in this country. Its method of showing how the re- 
commendations of “ Quadragesimo Anno” answer the re- 
quirements of industrial work and the psychology of industrial 
workers is the most striking lesson of this type we ever came 
across and affords precious guidance in the structure of our 
nascent industries. 

The last chapter, “Conditions for effective Christian 
action”, will amply repay a close study of its data and con- 
clusions. The situation of Catholic workmen in England and 
India as far as influence goes is essentially a minority situation, 
and it would be most instructive for our priests and laymen 
of Catholic Action groups to study the principles and con- 
clusions outlined by the author. They will not be discussed 
here ; it is feared that one or other social worker would be 
satisfied with a ready-made-selution and abstain from buying 
a valuable booklet that it would pay them to pore over with 
pen in hand. A. Lallemand 
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Social Action is a monthly devoted to social problems, 
and is under the direction of the I.1.S.0O. 

The Editorial Board do not ncessarily endorse the indi- 
vidual views of contributors. 

The yearly subscription is Rs 6 or 10s., or $ 2. 

Manuscripts, subscriptions, advertisements and remittances 
should be addressed to The Manager, Social Action, 4 Boat 
Club Road, POONA 1. 

The Manager does not take any responsibility for any 
Manuscript that may be lost. Manuscripts offered for publi- 
cation should be accompanied by a stamped addressed en- 
velope to secure their return in case they are not accepted. 

Cheques if not drafted on a Poona Bank should cover 
the clearing commission. 

V. P. P. charges are extra. 

Inland Money Orders or International Money Orders are 
the best means of payment. 
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